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MORALITY AND DEMOCRACY 

BY EMILE BOUTROUX 

Member of the French Academy 

What is morality? Socrates called it the art of self-posses- 
sion and of self-government. The one fundamental virtue, he 
taught, was hyKpLrna: rule over oneself. Democracy, too, 
means the people's rule over itself; the government of the people 
by the people. Consequently, is not democracy the express 
application of the moral idea to politics? Democratic govern- 
ment and government based on morality would appear to be 
one and the same thing. 

Does historic reality confirm this deduction founded on ety- 
mology? The first thing that strikes us is the extreme variety 
of the governments called democracies. The two elements in 
the conception of democracy consist of the two notions: people 
and government. To each of these very different interpreta- 
tions have been given. 

Speaking generally, we may distinguish three meanings of the 
word, government. 

According to the first, to govern is to exercise absolute author- 
ity. The governor, literally, holds sovereign sway, whatever be 
the origin or the foundation assigned to this sovereignty. He 
possesses all rights and is nowise responsible for his actions to 
those he governs. 

According to the second, government has its principle in a 
contract, either explicit or tacit, between governors and gov- 
erned. This contract is expressed by a constitution which form- 
ulates the general conditions under which government must 
take place, and is equally binding on both sides. 

According to the third, government, independent of any con- 
tract, while representing the nation, should recognize and 
respect certain of the latter's rights, held to be naturally inher- 
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ent in human societies and individuals, and consequently un- 
transferable and superior to all institutions. 

The first kind of government may be called absolutism, the 
second, constitutionalism, and the third, liberalism. 

And while the word government is thus interpreted in these 
different ways, the same is true with the word, people. 

We may conceive of the people as forming one indivisible 
whole. In this case, there can be no question of rights peculiar 
to individuals, groups or society, as distinct from the State. 
The rights attributed to the parties can be none other than 
reflex rights, springing from the sovereignty of the whole. 

On the other hand, we may regard the people as simply the total 
of the individuals, who alone are realities possessed of a natural 
and effective existence. In this case, the people, as a unit, is no 
more than an abstraction. No artifice can transfer the reality, 
right, inviolability of the concrete unit to the abstract unit, of the 
natural being to the artificial being, of individual to State. In 
this system, the State has but a borrowed existence and right. 

We may also consider that individuals are not really inde- 
pendent of one another, but that they keep up relations of 
solidarity, which they cannot abjure without making impossi- 
ble their progress, even their existence. We shall thus regard 
as true units the groups formed of closely united individuals: 
such as political or professional groups, and the people will be 
the whole of the groups bound together by a common national 
life. Moreover, we shall be able to attribute to the different 
groups, in the national representation, unequal parts, propor- 
tioned to their respective importance. 

Then too, we may set up a profound distinction between 
these groups, according as they show themselves active, pro- 
ductive and useful, or barren, parasitical and exploiting the work 
of others. It will be affirmed that the people, from the political 
point of view, cannot be confused with the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of a given country, but that it consists exclusively of that 
class of citizens which really deserves the name of workers, viz., 
the fully-awakened proletariat who understand the necessity of 
uniting for the purpose of eliminating the useless and the para- 
sites. The classes distinct from those of the workers strictly 
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so-called are, according to this conception, regarded as survivals 
of a past which is condemned by the evolution of mankind and 
is destined to disappear. It is the duty of organized societies 
to hasten this disappearance. 

What has just been said regarding the different meanings of 
the word, people, when dealing with any given nation, applies 
to the leagues of nations which many have ardently longed to 
construct, ever since the eighteenth century. We may conceive 
of an international democracy, as an ideal, at all events. In 
international groupings thus inspired, what are the elements 
that should be regarded as substantial units, containing in them- 
selves the principle and the purpose of their organization? 

According to some, each nation is per se an absolute inde- 
pendent unity, possessed of the right to dispose of itself and its 
own destinies. According to others, the nations become ever 
more inter-connected by bonds of solidarity which must be 
respected and organized so that the idea of international democ- 
racy may find its expression in a more or less close federation, or 
even an international State. 

Again, speaking generally, in humanity as in any given nation, 
some regard as fundamental the distinction between two cate- 
gories of individuals, workers and parasites; they think that, in 
international democracy as in any particular democracy, one 
only of these two classes is qualified to possess citizenship. They 
therefore claim that the proletariat alone, i.e., men who live 
solely and from hand to mouth on their daily work, are deserv- 
ing of the name and the rights of citizens of the universal Repub- 
lic. Apart from this class, there is no category of men to whom 
any international right can legitimately be attributed. 

Is this extreme diversity in the conceptions of democracy de- 
termined by a sense of the moral signification of the democratic 
regime, and by the desire to reach, as far as possible in practice, 
the ideal form of this rSgime? 

When we try to discover the principle usually followed by 
politicians in defining democracy, we see that this principle is 
the idea of right. And when we examine the reasons why 
people are more ready to speak of right than of duty, to define 
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duty by right rather than right by duty, we find that theorists 
sum them up in the anxiety to reject any notion which might 
be suspected of metaphysical or religious tendencies, and to 
retain those that may be regarded as strictly positive and 
scientific. 

In this sense, the concept of right seems quite satisfactory, 
because it has the aspect of a mathematical concept and lends 
itself excellently to definition and deduction. Indeed, the sci- 
ence of right readily assumes the aspect of a rational science, 
governed by syllogism. 

Are we not here the dupes of appearance? If, as is necessary, 
we distinguish in the concept of right between form and matter, 
between the logical element and the real content, shall we be 
justified in regarding as clear and certain, after the fashion of a 
scientific doctrine, the doctrine of right as the first principle of 
politics? 

Men have very different ways of conceiving what they call 
their right. And as the notion of right involves that of exigi- 
bility, when a man attributes to himself a right, he imagines 
that nothing in the world can prevail against the claim he makes 
regarding this right. It is my right, says one, to have my share 
of happiness: consequently society must be organized so as to 
enable this man to call himself happy. Such and such liberties, 
declares a group of citizens, constitute our right: consequently 
your laws are bad in so far as they do not secure our possession 
of these liberties. 

What is the ground for the attribution to oneself of any par- 
ticular right? The question is not always asked, or rather is 
answered too abruptly. Speaking generally, that which men 
regard as necessary for their existence, as they conceive it, seems 
to them to be their right. The evidence of the idea considered 
in its form is readily transferred to the matter. This tendency 
of the mind is well known and recognized. It produces the so- 
called ontological sophism, which, from the evidence of the 
concept considered logically, infers the objective truth of the 
content. 

Putting on one side the notion of need, whether real or imagi- 
nary, or of desire, or of arbitrary will, there is one notion to which 
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appeal is constantly made : that of equality. Right, it is claimed, 
is equal in all men. 

What is the meaning of this assertion? 

Are you resolved, as you claim to be, to accept none but 
strictly experimental notions, as the word is interpreted in the 
positive sciences? If so, the assertion cannot be maintained. 
Nature offers us no two things equal to each other; the inequality 
of beings is the very circumstance that results in movement and 
change, the essential phenomenon of our world. Equality can 
be conceived of only between the particles of a world that 
has attained to homogeneity, i.e., to dispersion, immobility and 
absolute death. 

And how could the notion of equality be regarded as given in 
real life, along with the notion of right? Should not right be 
measured by value? And is it logical that the ignorant, idle 
and wicked should have the same rights as the learned, hard 
working and virtuous? 

Assuredly the notion of equality of rights is fine and just; 
still, it is a special and ideal one. It is neither implied in the 
concept of right nor imposed by nature. It represents a certain 
vow, a certain dictate of conscience. And if conscience claims 
a state of things so opposed to facts, and even, in a way, to the 
general course of nature, then it means to adopt not the natural 
point of view, purely and simply, but the strictly moral point 
of view; it means that, in the moral order of things, all reasonable 
beings should alike be allowed to act according to reason, and 
to fulfill their destiny. The notion of equality, as applied to 
the notion of right, is either purely positive and therefore vain 
and false, or true and productive, in which case it is specifically 
moral. 

It is the same with the notion of solidarity, by the help of 
which many think they are able, without abandoning individ- 
ualism, to decide the individual to come out of his shell and in- 
terest himself in his fellow beings. If this notion is interpreted 
in its strictly positive and objective sense, it is incapable of sup- 
plying the rule required of it. Nature indeed offers us relations 
of solidarity which we cannot escape, at all events not without 
harm to ourselves. It also creates relations which we, with all 
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our might, tend and must tend to dissolve. The solidarity 
between mother and child cannot be too jealously guarded and 
cultivated. That of men who are healthy and sick, good and 
wicked, reasonable and foolish, is an evil which we rightly com- 
bat. A living being is partly one with and partly independent 
of its environment. Civilization is the abolition of innumerable 
natural solidarities. The solidarity we invoke to determine and 
direct the notion of right is in reality a moral concept. Morality 
requires that men should unite and act as members of one body 
if their efforts are to result in creations more noble, permanent 
and worthy of humanity, than those of nature left to itself. 
Therefore it is regarded as a duty that the individual should 
seek his own development in a form of life which also assures the 
development of the rest. 

The greatest effort that has been made to give a content to 
the idea of right without having recourse to extra-scientific 
notions is doubtless that of sociology, which bases right on the 
general evolution of nations, or even of humanity as a whole. 

Evolution, affirm certain sociologists, is not only a fact, it is 
a principle, because this fact belongs not only to the past, but 
also controls the future, in its concrete creations, and thus sup- 
plies rules of conduct as well as rational classifications of past 
events. 

Naturally we do not dream of disputing the legitimacy and 
scientific value of the various doctrines of evolution propounded 
by sociologists. It seems to us, however, that the notion of 
right dominates over that of evolution and of sociological orien- 
tation. 

First, however carefully established a law of evolution dealing 
with human phenomena may be, we do not see how it could be 
proved that this evolution is strictly inevitable, and that no 
influence will ever interpose to modify its course. 

Then again, without in any way denying that right also im- 
plies development, change and progress, do we not recognize 
that it possesses a rational character which makes it, directly 
and per se, deserving of respect, independently of the evolution 
with which it may be connected? Reason does not feel itself 
bound by even the most rigorous deductions of sociology. Before 
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it can incorporate the results thereof in its notion of right, it 
needs itself to appreciate the value of these results, by means of 
its own norm. 

This means that the notion of right, which has become the 
guiding idea of democracy, acquires a precise and clearly justi- 
fied content, conformable with the requirements of reason, only 
if it is reinstated in morality, whence indeed it originated. For, 
among the Greeks and Romans, it was mainly the expression of 
this supreme law of justice that was invincibly opposed to the 
sovereignty of force and arbitrariness. Behind the written laws 
of right, it was taught that there were the non-written laws of 
morality. Either to hand over democracy, under the pretext 
of scientific positivism, to the hazards of the spirit of system and 
the fury of unbridled passions; or to define, regulate and idealize 
it, by bringing it under the moral principle: such is our alterna- 
tive. How can our choice be questionable, once we become 
thoroughly aware of it? 

To fulfill the conditions of the problem, however, morality 
must be interpreted in its widest sense, one not always given to 
it. 

The Greek philosophers conceived of morality as including 
politics, no less than industrial life. When Aristotle distin- 
guishes politics from ethics, strictly so-called, he does not set it 
outside morality. Politics, he says, is a fuller and more perfect 
morality, which includes individual morality as act includes 
potency. 

In these days, however, the claim is advanced that, as the 
individual alone possesses a conscience, and the expression of 
the social or national self can be regarded only as a metaphor, 
the morality which to all appearance applies only to consciences 
cannot concern any but individuals. Considering this point of 
view, some have become alarmed at the idea of isolating the indi- 
vidual in a selfish and unnatural independence. But they think 
they have done enough to make him quit this isolation, by distin- 
guishing between an abstract or atomic individualism which sets 
individuals outside one another like so many arithmetical units, 
and a concrete individualism which finds, in the individual 
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himself, tendencies that can develop only if he enters into a rela- 
tionship with his fellow-beings: this is the principle of so-called 
solidary morality. 

We hasten to acknowledge that these systems impose arbi- 
trary restrictions on morality. Why should the limits of moral- 
ity be those of the individual conscience? Morality is the science 
of the form that it is fitting to give to human life so that it may 
realize the human idea as perfectly as possible. Now, is it not 
manifest that societies, nations and States have characteristics 
of their own that differentiate them from individuals and com- 
prise forms of perfection of which the individual life is incapable? 

What is the principle of political morality? Evidently the 
idea of national dignity. But what is a nation? 

The first type of human society is the family. Besides being 
few in number, members of the same family are generally very 
similar to one another: the same blood, language, customs, edu- 
cation and stock of ideas. At the other end of the scale of human 
societies we find the community which nature has established — 
or imagination created — between all men, whatever their race 
or mode of life. In this immense community the differences are 
extreme, the feeling that one is a single body, so characteristic 
of the family, no longer exists. Now, it is possible to conceive 
of a society midway between the family and a world-wide human 
community: this society would include both the rapprochement 
of men notably different from one another, and the existence of 
a bond of sympathy, of instinctive affection, resembling that 
seen in members of a family. How fine and noble would be 
such a society, combining and reconciling the maximum of love 
compatible with the maximum of life and variety! It would be 
the harmonious union of the one and the many, of feeling and 
reason, the most perfect synthesis possible of nature and art, of 
what is aptly called that of growth and manufacture. The 
family is a manifestation of nature. Organizations set up be- 
tween persons who are strangers to one another are artificial 
creations. Would not an organization, held together in the 
happiest proportions by external solidarity and natural affinity, 
by utility and instinct, be the very masterpiece of the universe? 

Given the idea of national dignity as the principle of political 
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morality, how are we to define, from the democratic point of 
view, the two elements of democracy: people and government? 

The people can be neither a simple aggregate of individuals 
independent of one another, nor a transcendent whole, of which 
these individuals would be only the instruments and passive 
delegates. For neither of these conceptions corresponds to the 
idea of the nation as a single and heterogeneous, a natural and 
instituted whole. 

From the democratic point of view, the people must be defined 
as an ensemble of individuals so united to one another that their 
multiplicity, variety and liberty may comply spontaneously with 
the conditions of unity, and their unity may guarantee their 
individuality and liberty. On the one hand, the whole is other 
than the sum total of the individuals, for it aims at an ideal 
which the individuals, if left to themselves, could not conceive 
or else would regard as chimerical. On the other hand, the 
individuals alone give reality to the whole, which latter must 
pursue only such ends as are calculated to secure, intensify and 
ennoble their existence. 

The people, therefore, is an entity that is both one and many, 
a diverse multiplicity of citizens, whose common ideal is the 
greatness of their country: it is a greater family, one and indi- 
visible, jealously retaining its inheritance of honor, and enabling 
all its members to enjoy this inheritance. Unity is realized by 
the devotion of the individuals to the common cause; and the 
commonweal is the good of each. 

Again, from the moral standpoint we can neither uphold the 
theory of absolute government, obtruding itself on individuals, 
nor that of the sovereignty inherent in individuals. Whatever 
its origin or basis, an absolute government, free from all control, 
is opposed to the very idea of national dignity. Even though 
this sovereignty be transferred from ruler to citizens as indi- 
viduals, an individualism which set no limit on the individ- 
ual's right of self-government would still be nothing less than 
absolutism. 

As a matter of fact, such names as "governor" and "governed " 
are improper. In a normal State, according to the ancient wis- 
dom, the only real governor is the law: Tfr &p£«i tov fyxovros; 6 v6fios. 
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"Who shall rule him who rules? — The law." The words: "gov- 
ernor" and "governed," should by no means imply a relation of 
hierarchy, but simply a difference of function. In a sense, every 
citizen is a governor, in so far as he has a share in making the 
laws and putting them in force. Governors and governed stand 
both on an equal footing before the one supreme law of justice. 
Initiative and obedience: these two qualities are expedient and 
necessary for all; they contribute to the power, the prosperity 
and the dignity of all. Whether we consider State or individuals, 
to govern oneself in its true meaning is not to govern oneself 
according to one's personal ideas or desires, but rather according 
to the dictates of justice and truth. In carrying through such 
an ideal, the close cooperation of State and individuals, organiza- 
tion and liberty, art and nature, is indispensable. 

And if we enlarge our conception of democracy, and endeavor 
to apply it to leagues of nations, we reach similar conclusions. 

The nations that joined such a league could be regarded nei- 
ther as self-sufficing individuals with a right to absolute inde- 
pendence, nor as simple instruments of a central sovereign power. 
Here, too, there must be a mutual harmonious relationship 
between the whole and the parts, between organization and 
liberty. Evidently, however, the Whole, the one, the community, 
has in this case far less reality and possesses a far more restricted 
right than in a well established and firmly constituted nation, 
whose political organization is strengthened by common tradi- 
tions and aspirations, by instinctive sympathy and a profound 
moral unity. We can only conceive of an international democ- 
racy as a relative rapprochement between certain nations, on the 
ground of justice and common interests. 

Such, determined according to its moral principle, is the gen- 
eral idea of democracy. Once this point of view is adopted, the 
difficulties mentioned regarding notions of right, equality or soli- 
darity, the practical value of the data of history or sociology, 
immediately vanish. The notion of right regains all its precision, 
authority and sanctity once the true moral right is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the arbitrary claims of groups, parties, individ- 
uals or classes. Besides, in determining the notion of right, the 
ideas of equality and solidarity offer us substantial support if 
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they express the ideal conceived by reason, and do not claim to 
base on scientific principles ambitions which indeed often repre- 
sent only passions or appetites. 

On the other hand, history, and sociology in so far as it is 
truly scientific, supply politics with indispensable data, and 
appear as guides, whose directions could not be too attentively 
followed, when the mind contemplates and criticizes their teach- 
ings in the light of ideal justice. 

Human institutions are an adaptation of fact to idea. This 
adaptation is possible only with a knowledge of both terms. 
Reason throws light for us upon idea; history and sociology 
supply us with fact. 

To sum up, the notion of democracy, in itself, is a formal and 
abstract notion. It means: the people governing itself. This 
expression possesses a serious and lofty signification only when 
understood in its moral acceptation. Taken literally, it does 
not indicate whether the people on whom is conferred the free 
disposal of itself must regard justice or its own fancy as law. 
Democracy, if it is to be worthy of its classic renown, presup- 
poses the democratic spirit. Form is nothing apart from sub- 
stance; external freedom, absence of constraint, is beneficent 
and permissible only in so far as he who enjoys it is amenable 
to the moral freedom of the soul and anxious to possess it. 

Such has been the doctrine of humanity ever since man has 
existed as a thinking being, for these ideas find their expression 
in almost identical terms both in classic lore and in Christian 
teaching. 

Emile Boutroux. 



